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A BOOK AS A WEATHER VANE* 

Many people smile upon, and more smile at, the leading Eng- 
lish Positivist, but it is neither in a spirit of approbation or of 
condescension that we take pen to write a few of the thoughts 
which have rushed to the surface on reading one of his latest 
publications. For vulnerable as his arguments may be, yet none 
the less beneath them there is a sting and a penetration which 
make them worthy of serious consideration. As a matter of 
fact, the voice of melody always carries within it some aspects 
of the elemental, and the mellifluous language of Mr. Harrison 
bears beneath its surface many truths of intense importance. 
There is no gainsaying that our writer is a master of rhetorical 
expression; his very fluency adds a glamour to his truisms and a 
glitter — a blinding glitter — to his fallacies. 

In preface and by way of explaining the fragmentariness of 
what will follow we should say a word or two about the form of 
the book which has suggested this essay. 

It is a curious volume, being nothing but a collection of 
papers written by Mr. Harrison for various magazines during 
the past fifty years, with a prolegomena of seventy-odd pages 
summarizing his life and work, and which is meant to knit to- 
gether the various essays which follow. Of course, it is a most 
convenient condensation of the author's best work, and an excel- 
lent description of the aims and accomplishments of Positivism, 
and moreover we are glad to have bound up together such splen- 
did essays as his "Pantheism and the Cosmic Emotion," his 
"Socratic Dialogue," his "Day of All the Dead," to say noth- 
ing of his most interesting " Septem Contra Fidem." The only 
way in which we can clear this book of the accusation of patch- 
work is to believe and say that it was brought out at the request 
of his more enthusiastic disciples. So much for the form. 

As to the matter and substance of this volume. We find as 
we have said much within it of penetrating importance. For, 
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although his premises are unpalatable, and his conclusion a non 
sequitur, yet these very premises and this very conclusion can- 
not be disregarded in our day and generation, because they are 
representative of a deeper and wider movement than any with 
which Frederic Harrison has any part or lot. In a word, we 
find in this book a symptom of the tendency of the times, a 
weather vane showing in which direction some of the cross cur- 
rents of the upper air are blowing. Or to put it in a few plain 
words, it is one of those back-door and skylight attacks on Chris- 
tianity which strike not at its theistic fundamentals, but rather 
at its theological definitions. For example, the old school was 
satisfied with nothing less than a. rejection of every supernatural 
element in the whole world of religion. This attack accepts 
and applauds religion; commends and advocates worship and 
prayer; and withal loudly acclaims the eternal value of the 
supernatural. 1 But when it comes to the Christian definition of 
religion with its creed and formularies, it rejects these toto ccelo 
as antiquated and absurd, worthy only of the unthinking masses 
and hypocritical parsons. And so Mr. Harrison assails Chris- 
tianity through one side of his mouth and through the other 
graciously offers us a substitute for it, namely, that grandiose 
and otiose religion, called The Religion of Humanity. 

Let us glance then for a moment at this proposed improve- 
ment on Christianity and see what it all amounts to and signi- 
fies. 

There is so much to criticise and so many objectionable points 
abound that it is hard to tell where to begin. The whole con- 
tent of his theory might be consumed by the aphorism, "Et tu, 
Brute, ' ' for there is nothing which he advances against Chris- 
tianity, which cannot with equal, ay, greater force, be advanced 
against his own creed. What, for example, is the essence of 
his system ? His denunciations of the same notwithstanding, 

1 Cf. for example, page 38 : "I believe that before all things needful, be- 
yond all else, is true religion. This only can give wisdom, happiness, good- 
ness to men, and a nobler life to mankind True Religion alone must 

rule in every heart, brain and will, over every people of the whole earth, 
improve every thought, hallow every emotion, and be the guide of every 
act." 
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we reply that it is poetry. His object of worship is the onrush- 
ing and uprushing mass of humanity. 

The Choir Invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world, 

he says, is his resplendent apotheosis of the generations that are 
gone. "Let us put aside all kinds of limitations, let us honour 
the great and holy spirits of every religion that was worthy of 
the name. Let us remember all the Saints, the Saints of every 
pure and honest life, the Saints of Poetry .... the Saints of 
Art .... the Saints of Politics .... the Saints of Industry 
.... But I pause here — for words fail me to give an idea of 
that boundless and overmastering multitude of lives which the 
thought of the past awakens. The dull monotony of prose does 
no sort of justice to our feelings. To express the emotion which 
this vision inspires in our souls we must resort to the concen- 
trated resources of Art — to Poetry, to vocal music." (p. 89.) 
Thus it is when all "all the god" comes rushing on his soul, 
when he is drowned in the mighty ocean of the Cosmic Emotion, 
when his heart is so filled with wonder that his lips cannot be 
its unburdener, then it is that he turns to that faint flicker of 
the Eternal Light which men call Rhyme and Rhythm, hoping 
there to find some relief from the suffocating darkness, so that 
he may pause and breath in the Eternal Harmonies. Many a 
mystic and many a saint has, in like manner, fallen back upon 
the rhythm of sounds to enable them to stay for a moment, to 
retain, if but for a second, some one note from the Universal 
Symphony. But that is not the point. It is that what Mr. 
Harrison calls religion we call vEstheticism. Those incense- 
laden lines of Goethe come to our mind as we read this procla- 
mation of the divinity of Humanity: 

Erfull davon dein Herz, so gross es ist, 

Und wenn du ganz in dem Gefuhle selig bist 

JVenn' es dann, wie du ivillst, 

Nenn 1 es Gliick I Herz! Liebe! Gott! 

Ich habe keinen Namen 

Dafiir/ Gefuhl ist alles ; 

Name ist Schall und Ranch 

Umnebelnd Himmelsglut, 
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Surely the feeling of humanity is, in Harrison's case, but a 
deep inbreathing of the symphony of elemental passions. 

We have it from a prominent writer that religion is synomy- 
mous with prayer and that it does not admit within it, strictly 
speaking, anything objective. This is unqualified mysticism 
and even so we would dub Mr. Harrison the supreme English 
materialistic mystic. For his attitude is fundamentally poetical. 
In fact, the relation between religion and poetry is succinctly 
seen in the case before us. It is shown indeed by Mr. Harrison 
himself in his own uncompromising rejection of mysticism and 
sestheticism as substitutes for religion. In his fervid essay, for 
example, on "Pantheism and the Cosmic Emotion," speaking of 
Wordsworth's famous lines, 

And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts [etc.], 

he says: "This is poetry. Is it Religion? It is exquisitely 
touching and inspiring to the spirit. Is it enough to guide the 
lives, to curb the passions, to give light to despair, unconquer- 
able force to societies, nations, races ? Can it do what the Law 
of Moses did, or the Law of Christ ? Because, if it cannot do 
this, it is not religion." To all of which hypothetical questions 
he replies, that inasmuch as it cannot lead multitudes, nor be of 
mandatory force to the world, therefore, it is not worthy of be- 
ing included in the book of religions. And why ? Because it 
"deliberately excludes myriads of other facts that are not beau- 
tiful." Therefore, it is too fractional a matter to be of any 
value to mankind as an whole. Because we may lay it down as 
an axiom that that only can guide the whole race which is itself 
whole and universal, hence, he would proceed, the only whole 
thing under the sun that is cognizable, humanity, is alone ade- 
quate as an object of adoration. 

Now while we are not going to concern ourselves with the va- 
garies of Positivism, yet we would here point out that the Posi- 
tivist's rejection of Christianity, because it is transcendental, 
because it is an abstraction, or a poetical creation, his rejection, 
I say, on such grounds is most curious. It is analogous to Mr. 
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Spencer's celebrated self-contradiction. For if the idea of whole 
humanity is anything at all, it is poetical, abstract, transcenden- 
tal. All of Mr. Harrison's rhetoric notwithstanding, and re- 
membering all of his own condemnation of unreality, we still say 
that his object of reverence, his religion of humanity, is a purely 
poetical conception. 2 Says he, humanity is a real power, "Can 
any individual, any generation even, struggle against it, or turn 
it back for more than a season?" (p. 167.) But this is perfect 
abracadabra! For in another place he shows how purely imagi- 
nary is this thinking of past peoples as a real force. He says: 
"And what is beauty and harmony and majesty in Nature? 
Nothing but what man sees in it, and feels in it. It is beauti- 
ful to us; ... . absolutely, it may be a wilderness, a Chaos." 
(p. 194). Now exactly these very words can be applied to the 
idea of whole humanity as a real force. It is "Nothing but what 
man sees in it and feels in it." It is whole humanity to him, 
absolutely it may be a chaos, a jumble, an indigestible hash. 
So we agree with Mr. Harrison that poetry is not religion, but 
we disagree with him and say that his and M. Comte's would-be 
religion, is poetry. 

But away with argument, for we have now arrived at a point 
at which we can show wherein we believe that this book before 
us is but a symptom of the theological thinkings in general of 
these latter days. 

We should not have gone so far out of our way merely for the 
purpose of attacking Mr. Harrison's religion, but as we have 
said, there lies behind and beneath it a larger and a more import- 
ant problem. This creed of Positivism is but one of many con- 
temporary phases of aestheticized religion, and it is to this sub- 
ject in general that I would devote the rest of this essay. 

The chiefest enemy of Christianity to-day is not Materialism, 
but /Estheticism. Its foes reside, in the eyes of the world, under 
its own arches. Let me elucidate this by a parable. In the 
early days when men were so confused with the majesty of 
Christianity that they rushed into all kinds of crude attempts to 

2 In passing we might say that his interpretation of the word Reality 
would seem to be identical with that of the Pragmatists. 
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explain it — attempts which theologians call heresies — there 
were two antithetical theories in the field. The one in the in- 
terest of the Divine Unity denied Christ's Divinity, the other 
for the same reason denied His Humanity. Now it is most 
significant of the spirit and faith of the times, that while those 
who rejected the Divinity of Christ made but small headway, 
those, on the other hand, who rejected His Humanity acquired 
dangerous popularity in the Church. So profoundly did the early 
Christians believe in the Godhead of their Saviour, that they — 
like too many to-day — minimized and diluted His Humanity. 
In a word, in their desire to praise and magnify their Lord they 
went too far and lifted him altogether off the earth. They 
builded as it were a tower to the skies, and having climbed to 
the top of it, tried to pull it up after them. Even so ever since, 
men have been prone to sublimate the mundane half of the 
Christian faith. 

Now to-day, and during the last century, we have seen an anal- 
ogous movement. Realizing the eternal and infinite value of 
religion on the one hand, but being stunned by the complete 
mastery acquired by finite man over the material world on the 
other hand, men have hit upon the idea of rescuing religion by 
freeing it from all vestiges of the perishable and earthly and by 
clothing it only in the empyrean robes of poetry. Thus they 
present to their followers a clayless and clodless creed, a religion 
freed from all those things with which the sciences can meddle, 
whether with the scales or the dissecting knife or logic. And 
such an ethereal faith they prophesy will elevate and save the 
world. The point of our analogy we hope is clear: men reject 
the humanity of religion, its mundaneness, and apotheosize it 
into the unapproachable realms of ecstasy and bliss. 

Despite his spirited rejection of any such creed, as a matter 
of fact it is exactly such a religion that Mr. Harrison would have 
us accept. Nor is he alone in this attempt to purvey worship- 
ables for the multitudes. His attempt is but symptomatic of a 
large and growing school which has its followers in almost every 
sect ; we would for example point to the prevalence of a cer- 
tain party in all churches who call themselves Broad. Not 
"broad churchmen" specifically, but all those who hold it as a 
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matter of prodigious importance to close their ears to the bland- 
ishment of the flesh and to reject as primitive all earthly ele- 
ments in religion. Men who while commending and applaud- 
ing the religious movement, do at the same time express most 
condescending regrets that the activities which they commend 
should be on such intimate terms with the perishable. Men 
who can see for orthodox religion no other ground than the old, 
old credo quia impossible, and who rather rejoice in the little 
boy's definition of faith as believing in something that you know 
isn't true. They say (we have all heard them do so), "If you 
would only leave out of your Creed all materialistic items, all such 
beliefs as the objectivity of the Godhead, we would join with you 
in your efforts." Their difficulty is that they are afraid of the 
flesh. Nor is it any passing fear, but rather is it a distinctly 
developed idee fixe. For want of a better term let us call it Sar- 
kophobia, fear of the flesh. 

Sarkophobia is the ruling passion in the intellectual lives of 
most of those who commend the Christian's efforts but condemn 
his creed. Let us look at this matter carefully. 

What are the historical and philosophical justifications for this 
denial of the possibility of any divine spark "troubling and 
mingling with finished and finite clods." Historically, the jus- 
tification bases itself upon a blank denial of the historicity of 
certain records written by various men supposedly a few decades 
after the death of Christ. These rejectors say, "If testimony 
could be brought forward which would prove to us scientifically, 
that is by credible witnesses, that such and such things actually 
had occurred, we would believe them." I believe this is a fair 
statement of the position adopted by many skeptics to-day. It 
is all a question of the credibility of the Gospel records. But 
it will be well to ask whether this apparent willingness to accept 
Christianity, if only scientifically approved documents could be 
produced in its favor, is sincere. I think it is not. These very 
people who talk so much about credible witnesses are so soaked 
with Sarkophobia that no number of witnesses, however unim- 
peachable, would convince them. They cannot afford to believe 
any more than the neurotic sufferer can afford to believe that 
his disease is imaginary. It would upset their whole idee fixe. 
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For example, the scientists from whom these people derive all 
their arguments and to whom they are indebted for their atti- 
tude, are absolutely unwilling to yield to the plainest cases of 
abnormal communications between persons. We would not in- 
volve ourselves in a defense of mind reading, or of telepathy, 
but we would lay it down as an irrefragable fact that instances 
of these phenomena have actually taken place. But the scientist 
will say to you, if there be such a thing as mind reading — the 
writer has personally heard this from headquarters — then the 
whole of physiological psychology and all that goes therewith 
would be confused and uncertain. We are emphatically not 
spiritualists and have small sympathy with abnormal cults; they 
are intensely interesting and most suggestive, but they are 
equally dangerous and absolutely unwholesome. We would not 
even go so far in the matter as many of the most reputable peo- 
ple of the day have gone. And yet, the witnesses — here is the 
point — the number and character of the witnesses who attest the 
simpler cases of mind reading and telepathy is exactly what 
these scientific people say would convince them if it was behind 
and vouching for the events in Galilee some nineteen hundred 
years ago. And yet they reject this testimony to-day, reject it 
so strongly that we can say that their apparent willingness to 
accept the events in the life of Jesus, if proper testimony could 
be adduced, is an imaginary willingness. They think that they 
are sincere, they are sure of it, but they are not. No amount of 
historical testimony, however good and strong, and no number 
of witnesses, however sane and unbiased, would persuade these 
people of the truth of the Gospel narrative. Their whole out- 
look upon life is such, their philosophy is such, that they simply 
cannot believe in anything that cannot be weighed in the bal- 
ances, or examined in the retort. Now the reason for all this is, 
as we have stated, that they have an idee fixe. So far then as 
the historical justification of a rejection of the Christian creed is 
concerned, it is not valid, it is completely worthless ; for it is not 
a matter of history at all, but rather one of temperament, Sarko- 
phobial temperament, which closes the eyes and ears of these 
people to the significance of Christ. 

This is a most important point, and the sooner the world at 
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large realizes that those who deny the historicity of certain 
events do not do so on historical grounds, the better. It is not 
our purpose here to take up further the matter of temperament ; 
it is a vast subject, and will, we believe, form one of the chief 
subjects for research in the near future. Let us turn then to 
the other justification of our opponents' position, the philosoph- 
ical. 

While we are able to set aside the historical objections to 
established Christianity — and we are bold enough to believe 
that we have — we are confronted with a more difficult matter 
when we turn to the philosophical objections advanced by the 
kind of people of whom we are speaking. It has not been con- 
venient to specify any groups as yet, inasmuch as the affinity 
between our author and those to whom we shall refer only be- 
comes evident when we take up the philosophical aspects of the 
matter. But now that we have reached this point we can take 
the plunge and hope at least that the relevancy will be obvious. 
Recall then that Mr. Harrison attacks Christianity from a pure- 
ly idealistic standpoint, and endeavors to improve on it by rid- 
ding it of all earthly elements. With this in mind turn your 
attention to some of the latest religious propagandists. 

If our catalogue seems a hodge-podge of incompatibles, it is 
because its constituents are generally noticed only as to their 
surface peculiarities and not as to their ultimate implications. 
While, therefore, the following groups bear no resemblance to 
each other whatever, on the surface, yet at bottom we are rash 
enough to say that of the same stripe and tendency are such 
modern vagaries as Positivism, Libertarianism, ^Estheticism, 
and — fascilis est descensus — Christian Science, and lastly — 
per aspera ad astra — Ethical Culturists. This list contains, as 
will at once be seen, most of the modern religious movements, 
which, while rejecting Christianity as a Creed, retain all of its 
Theistic implications. One and all they bow before the code 
and character of Jesus, but fearing the flesh, fearing the earthly, 
they reject all those elements of Christianity which contain any- 
thing corruptible. They think and pride themselves upon put- 
ting their faith where moth and rust doth not corrupt — though 

we shall try to be a thief and break through and steak They 

16 
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all represent phases of that great modern tendency which we 
have called Sarkophobia. 

Our good friend Mr. Harrison, for example, rejects all material 
elements, ridicules miracles, trusts only in the scientifically 
demonstrated, and makes his creed, or rather M. Comte's 
creed, out of the immaterial. 

Libertarianism exhibits a striking example of the desires of 
men to retain their membership in the Church, but at the sacri- 
fice of all its body and bones. We can almost hear a sigh from 
many of our religiously and earnest-minded brethren, "Who will 
deliver me from the body of this death? " — the body which has 
no part or lot in eternal truth. 

Then consider the creed of the Ethical Culturists, how ethe- 
realized it is! They pray to a Deity which hath not hands nor 
feet, "Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns," but whose 
reality is as purely ideal as was ever any ideal of Plato's. To 
them the real is not the load of hay or the monument, but the 
Welt Geist. 

Or again, turn to the iEstheticists and see how they fly from 
the Nicene doctrine and seek satisfaction in a cult which will 
allow them unlimited devotion to a akcarnated Divinity. 

Lastly, and numerically largest, the Christian Scientists, 
seeking an escape from the imprisonment of the flesh, sublimely 
think it away! Oh, the power of Thought! How marvellously, 
and yet withal simply, does Mrs. Eddy escape from the uncer- 
tainties and afflictions of this weary world. 

But why all of these negations of matter? It is all Sarkopho- 
bia ; all these modern fads are endeavors to construct a religion 
which will be an improvement on Christianity by ridding it of 
this nasty flesh and bones of ours. 

The philosophical justification then of this attitude is, as we 
said, purely idealistic. But "Is Saul also?" We have been ac- 
customed to thinking of Christians as the Idealists par excel- 
lence. True, but they are not one-sided idealists who allow all 
the material elements of life to evaporate, and it is this refusal, 
this very clinging to matter in which they find their answer to 
this modern form of philosophy. A system of thought which 
would eliminate one-half of the world and find peace in the nar- 
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cotics of a Nirvana, is not a true system, nor is it a manly one. 
When we say it is not true, the only way in which we can sup- 
port our assertion is with Dr. Johnson to tell our adversary to go 
and stub his toe. But for time and eternity such an argument 
is valid, even though for a little while some few may doubt its 
value. When we say it is not a manly system we support our 
assertion by saying that it is a man's duty and privilege in this 
world to fight and struggle, 

Ever with a frolic welcome to take 
The thunder and the sunshine. 

For we have no moral right to capitulate to either of the an- 
titheses. Such a surrender is intellectual cowardice and that is 
exactly what these one-sided idealists do. They capitulate to 
matter as did Plotinus of old, and seek shelter in the extremity 
of all-mind. Here we are like our ancestors of old, out in the 
middle of the desert of life. On the one side of us is the moun- 
tain-range of matter, and on the other the ocean of spirit. How 
easy it is with one group of people to fly to the mountains of 
materialism and end our careers on their cool if cheerless sum- 
mits. How easy it would be with the other group, the one 
about whom we are speaking in this essay, to fly to the ocean of 
idealism and drown ourselves in its unsounded depths. How al- 
luring is that ocean of Spiritualism! How simple and soothing 
is death in its waves ! Men have always told us that death by 
drowning is the most agreeable and pleasing of deaths. Who 
would not cast himself into that ocean and escape from the des- 
ert lands of dilemma ! And yet the manly thing to do is to stay 
where we are put and keep our eyes to the front, to forge 
ahead, and ever pressing forward, scorn the dull monotony of 
such rest as can be given us on the mountains or in the ocean. 
"Life piled on life were all too little." And real life, whole 
life, ay, humanity's life, is designed to be passed in the desert 
of doing. For us the only thing to do is to wage our little war- 
fare in the desert, retreating not to the mountains, nor rushing 
to the ocean, but enduring the suspense and braving the heat, 
rejoice in the burning sands beneath our feet. It is indeed a 
noble thing in these days to remain a Christian. 
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Such are the philosophical grounds on which we would reject 
the blandishments both of the materialism of Scylla, and the 
idealism, the Sarkophobial and transcendental idealism, of 
Charybdis. In a short essay of this kind, we can make no pre- 
tense at enlarging upon these arguments, we are merely indica- 
ting lines of defense which would be taken were time and space 
to permit. 

There is one other matter suggested by this book of Mr. Har- 
rison's, particularly in the part entitled "Apologia pro Fide 
Mea," of which we must speak before closing this essay. It is 
his accusation to the effect that the religion professed by enlight- 
ened and scholarly Christians of to-day is not Christianity, but 
rather an emasculated imitation of it. Or to call a spade a 
spade, the accusation that all of those who have accepted modern 
scientific formulas are hypocrites when they say the Creed. 
Like the other things that our author says, this charge is of im- 
portance, not necessarily because he says it, but because he 
thereby does but voice the sentiments of a large number of peo- 
ple. We cannot take up any discussion of "honesty in sub- 
scription," but we can at least say a few words in answer to the 
general charge that what Harrison and others call Neo-Chris- 
tianity is not honest Christianity. For example, let us admit 
that teachers and preachers of the Gospel are uncertain as to the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel. Or to take the specific in- 
stance referred to in the book under discussion, the historical 
value of certain books in the Old Testament : what right has a 
man to say that the Reverend So-and-So is a hypocrite, in say- 
ing his Creed, when he does not believe in the infallibility of the 
statements in the Book of Chronicles, or of Genesis ? We say 
unhesitatingly that he has no right, and that the accusation is 
absurd. We say further that when a man avers, as so many do, 
that the fogginess of theologians has driven him out of the 
Christian faith and into one of these modern improvements, that 
there it is he that is insincere, and that if he had taken the 
trouble to inquire carefully into the matter he would not have 
found any such side-step necessary. In passing, let me say that 
these modern improvements upon Christianity are quite analo- 
gous to the Gnostic theories of old, in that they are endeavors 
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to explain the world in the light of new knowledge without re- 
lying upon the explanations already given, and without trusting 
in the competence of the old theory to assimilate and absorb the 
newly discovered facts. As in old days men, mixing up Juda- 
ism and Eastern philosophies with Christianity, produced as a 
result Gnosticism, so now they mix up Christianity and Science 
and ./Esthetics, and produce as a result "New Theologies." 

But let us look for a moment at this question of the sincerity 
of modern Christians — the sincerity, for example, of such men 
as Arnold and Temple and Caird and Stanley. 3 The present 
day tendency is one of tentativeness. Since German philoso- 
phy crossed the North Sea and invaded England, and since 
Darwin and Buckle and Lyell and their cooperators sowed broad- 
cast the seeds of skepticism ; since, in a word, English-speaking 
people were cast into a sea of intellectual uncertainty upon every 
subject, from the feeding of infants to the authorship of Homer, 
there has prevailed among men of every school a natural disin- 
clination to express their opinion upon any subject whatever. 
New schools of thought have come forward, but no matter how 
plausible and logical their tenets might be, the followers of the 
several schools have always left plenty of exits in case of fire. 
The dominating characteristic of contemporary thought is tenta- 
tiveness. Your scientist says, "I will hold this theory until a 
better one be shown; " your historian holds his breath in antici- 
pation of the discovery that after all Joanna the Insane was an 
inebriate, or that Catharine of Russia was a man; your new 
theology aspirant balances himself carefully on a barbed wire 
fence ever ready to get off on the softest side. Whenever men 
speak they do so in whispers, and whenever men write they dip 
their pen but lightly in the ink, and in cases where this element 
is not evident it has none the less an esoteric existence. 

Now no man can live without being influenced by the quality 
of the atmosphere he breathes, and theologians cannot be blamed 
for seeming to be more uncertain than they are. The very lan- 
guage of the day has assumed an indefiniteness. To speak about 

3 For a strong statement of the insincerity of such men, see Benn's " His- 
tory of English Rationalism," Vol. II, ch. 19. 
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anything, even one's baking powder, in an unqualified way 
would be misunderstood. And to this all-prevailing obfuscation 
of language must be assigned the cause of the theologian's seem- 
ing half-heartedness. But if one will come down to the actual 
facts several things will be noticed. In the first place, it will be 
seen that whatever amount of laxity may seem to exist, when- 
ever this laxity denies any of the articles of the Apostles' Creed, 
it is met by severe censure. On the other hand, such laxity as 
does not deny any of these fundamentals of the faith, is in the 
first place completely justifiable, and in the second place, con- 
sidering the tendency of the times just referred to, not laxity at 
all, but remarkable tightness. If one will compare the universal 
bewilderment and obscurity prevailing among all branches of 
knowledge, and among all theories, with the unfaltering adherence 
of Churchmen to the Articles of the Apostles' Creed, he cannot 
but wonder at the contrast. 

One does not hesitate to say that the only thing of this day 
and generation which is not in a complete state of flux is the 
Christian Creed. Its solid immovableness in the midst of days 
when men hold nothing else to be certain, is astonishing testi- 
mony to the constancy of Christians. As a matter of fact, during 
the past seventy-five years the Christian faith has moved in ex- 
actly the opposite direction from the philosophies and theories 
of men. They have gone persistently from stability to instabil- 
ity and from clearness to nebulosity, while the faith of Christians 
has gone consistently towards greater homogeneity and definite- 
ness. When Christians then are rebuked for inconsistency or 
inconstancy it is because men have not considered the blurring 
atmosphere through which they are looking. If they but remem- 
bered the intellectual and philosophical conditions of the times 
they would adjust their focus so as to see them in the true 
light — as the only unchanged and unchangeable thinkers in the 
world. Seeming deviations from the faith are in the nature of 
mirages, due to the respective positions of the observer and the 
observed and the unusual intervening atmosphere. 

Let us end with a recapitulation of what we have been endeav- 
oring to say about the difference between Christianity and the 
modern Sarkophobial systems. What the world needs is not a 
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newly burnished, dust-proof, etherealized ^Estheticism ; but 
rather a creed abounding in flesh and bones; in matter and 
mud, with all their diseases and quagmires. People are not 
calling out for opiates which will enable them to forget the 
pains and patches in life. What they need is not a "religion of 
humanity," but more humanity in their religion. 

Arthur Romeyn Gray. 
The University of the South. 



